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FOREWORD 



It is with great pleas^are that I submit the proceedings from 
"The Media Prograw and the Utilization of Instructional Materials for 
Minorities Work^op«" The experiences of the workshop defies the 
written word| the real success of the workshop remains^ howeveri sons- 
thing of a private sharing. Nevertheless^ I hope that this report 
will convey something of the more public exchange that took plac« 
during those two days* 

The speeches demonstrated that each child must be provided 
ample opportunities to explore all kinds of ethnic literature* Your 
careful reading is invited* Not only will you find each speech 
informative, but you will also enjoy the style* 

I hope that you will consider these suggestions so that you will 
exerclM more sensitivity in choosing media about Blacks, Chicanosi 
Indians, or whatever ethnic background you may be serving* 

I would like to thank the many people who helped in the prepara- 
tion of this workehop. Unfortunately, they are too nxuneroua to be 
singled out by namsi but I would like to give special thanks to 
David R* Bender, Assistant Director of the Division of Library 
Development and Services, for his advice and encouragement* 



Sincerely, 




Rosa Pre sherry 
Specialist, Special Programs 
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Ohlldren^s Materlala and the Black Exparidnce 
Auguata Bakar 

I would lika to ahara with you aoma thought a about tha "Black 
Exparlanca In Childran'a Booka,'* but bafora I do, I would Ilka to talk about 
our attltudaa tovarda Black childran and othar minority groupa. I faal 
vary atrongly that all tha bibliographiaa in tha world, all Uia booka 
F^bllahad on tha aubjacti all of tha conferencaa and workflhopa wa attand 
maan nothing if wa do not axamina daaply our own fealinga and prajudicaa* 
Our attitude e toward othera are of tha utmost Importance* Wa cannot 
work conatructivaly with Black childran if wa conaidar than Inferior, aeconl 
claaa citiaena. How we truly feel about othera la a private natter to be 
explored and exanined by ouraelvas* We nuat decide about our own attitudea* 

One of the finest booka written on the aubject ia Ann Nolan Clark 'a 
Journey to tee People i The recollections of an inapired educator and writer »a 
experiences teaching Indian children • Mrs# Clark spent the greater part of her 
profaaaional life working with American Indian children when she loved and 
respected. You knew her as the author of a nunber of children's booka, 
especially In My Mother's House * Annia Duff aaid, "Hie publication of this book 
in 19m was a literary landnark} it was the first children 'a book written about 
Indian children of the American Southweat from the viewpoint of the Indian 

i 

children themsalvea*'* I consider Journey to the People of aq\ial importance 
in ita diacusaion of people 'a attltudaa toward thoae with cultures different 
from their own* Where Ann Nolan Clark refera to American Indian children, we 
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have only to substitute the minority in which we are Interested, whether it's 

Blacks, Spanish-speaking Puerto Rlcans, Chicanos, Japanese, or Chinese • I would 

like at this tijne to share with you the first paragraph of the bookt Just 

listening to It will give you a real feeling for the entire book# Her first 

chapter Is titled "Cultural Differences." 

I was once asked to talk to a group of librarians about the 
culturally disadvantaged children lAio stand before the books on 
their bookshelves and walK through their libraries, I thou^t 
about this topic for a long time and decided, at last, that I 
could not talk about culturally disadvantaged children because 
I do not think of them In this way* I have spent my adult life 
working In one field or another with children of different 
minority groups, but never have I thou^t of them as disadvantaged 
culturally. Rather, I think of them as children whose culture 
patterns differ froa my own. In my thinking the word •^culture" 
does not mean the educational standard of m;|^ group but rather the 
behavior patterns of any group. ^ 

She speaks of the need to respect other people's traditions and customs for 

each group has its own. 

Our white American culture has a tendency to set up its traditions 
and cultures as the norm, the principle of rl^tness which guides 
and regulates acceptable beliefs and acceptable behavior. Strange 
traditions and custons, especially those of other races^ we tend 
to dismiss as peculiarities or superstitions. This feeling of 
our group makes Impenetrable barriers to harmonious relationships 
. with others. These barriers must come down, and each member of 
each group must do his part to bring t*iem down. 2 

I would recommend that we all read this book and think seriously about 

what Ann Nolan Clark is sayin? to us. A little soul-searching will help us 

to think clearly on the subject of prejudice and discrimination • and culturally 

different children • I would also like to talk about the Black child and how 

to reach him through books. 



Clark, Ann Nolan* Jouxmey to the People . New York.' Viking Press, 
1969, p. 18* 



^ Ibidr pp* 27-28. 



Plret, we must remove the labels from him* Fortunately when I cawe to 
The New York Public Library In 1937t educators had not begun to categorite 
chtldren* We didn't have '•culturally^ disadvantaged" children •1h«y could 
r^ad or they couldn't read. It was our business to make them like reading* 
Anne Carroll Moore, our Head of Work With Children, told us, •'Oet out there 
and Inspire and motivate those children who can't read*" We knew there were 
reasons for their lack of Interest In books and reading* Many of these child- 
ren were not exposed to books and art In their homes* Their parents were 
too busy earning a living and too tired to share books at nlg^t, so we 
librarians had to substitute for the parents* We told stories, we read 
aloud, we shared books whenever the opportunity presented Itself* Moti- 
vation was our key word* We felt that these children were not a breed unto 
themselves, but ratlier, capable of responding to good books and stories if 
given proper understanding and properly motivated* But we must believe that 
these boys and girls do have potential and that they are riot so "culturally 
disadvantaged'* that they cannot respond to the best. Qlve them something 
to reach for rather than eomlng down to their level* 

It Is ljqx>rtant to respect their cultural differences and not be 
patronizing* Tou have failed If you see yourself as the one who brings a 
"great something" to these "poor little underprivU edged children*" You are 
doing than a great disservice with this pat on the head* These children's 
cultural patterns are different and they will respond to respect rather than 
a "social worker's approach*" Such a respect for different cultural patterns 
will help us to understand the chlldiren as we work with them* I feel this 
Is coming out a great deal In the new books that are published on the Black 
Experience* 



June Jordan Is going to ialk to you about Black Englleh. She has written 
an excellent article in the May^ 1973i issue of School Library Journal s Black 
English is a manifestation of a culture pattemi one which ve have been in- 
clined in the past to look down on and work hard to change • Now there are 
those who point out that one's speech pattern Is part of one's cultural pattern 
Who are we to say that the child who says, "I be going down the streeV* must 
say "I'm going down the street*** Young Black writers of today are able to 
put down on paper the rhythmic speech of Black folk, Ama Bontemps captured 
this In his early books, and such writers as Lucille Clifton and John Steptoe 
are using It today • Read Stevie aloud and you will get the difference be- 
tween a regional pattern of speech and dialect* Dialect Is stereot^d, 
author*<reat6d speech, such as one finds In Joel Chandler Harris ' fttOHes • 
It Is old-fashioned, out of date, rolnstrel-type speech* I believe that 
It takes Black writers to capture the real rhythmic speech patterns of 
their own people* 

There are those who feel that only Blacks can capture the true Black 
experience* This Is the difference between Steptoe 's Uptown , Deveaux's Wa-nl 
and Keate' Snowy Day * Keats' books, like Steptoe Stevie , have universal 
themes while Deveaux and Steptoe reflect the Black child's special experiences 
In the Inner city* Both types of stories have their places In the child's read 
Ing* Jack Keats' stories about Peter and Willie and Amy are greatly loved 
and children don't question the author-Illustrator's skin color* All of 
these stbrles could happen to any child and any child can relate to them, 
regardless of whether he is Black or white* Speech patteras and lllustra<- 
tlons must be true to their characters and their locale* It Is Important 
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that we dhare these bookd with our children and make then exciting and In- 
viting. 

How do we do this? First of all, we buy the books and put then on the 
shelves for all children, regardless of their race. "The children coning to 
njr library are predominately white, so I am not going to buy all these booke 
on the Black Bcperlence. I have a limited budget," Don't sell yourself on 
the Idea that you only buy books on the Black Experience for Black (^lldr«n« 
I have often said that If I had only one copy of such a book, and I had 
to choose between giving It to a Black child or a white child, I wouXd give 
It to the white child* The Black child Is exposed to the Black Experience 
every day, whereas this book may be the only Introduction to Black people 
that the white child has. Don't cheat the white child out of his experience, 
even If It Is coming through a book. 

Having bought the books donH devote the rest of your life missionary- 
style, to the use of then. Be natural and relaxed and make the books exclt- 
Ing. Don't go after the children with a sledge hanaer In one hand and the book 
In the other determined to force them to read the book at that particular 
moment. This brings out natural reactions. 

"Well I won't read It." 

"Just try and make me read that book." 

"I'll not touch It now. I may come back a few days 
later vdien you aren^t looking and take It out." 

Because you are frustrated, you say to yourself, "Well, It just goes to ihcv, they 

are not Interested In this material, so I won't buy any more." Tcu have 

pushed too hard. Just be as natural and as relaxed as you would be if you 

were "selling" Little Women. 
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Give the best book talk or tell the beet story you can. Transfer 
your enthuelaaa and delli^t to the boys and girls by telling them you have 
found a wonderful book on Harriet Tubman # You have an Integrated group - 
Black Johnny and Sally and a few others - with the rest of the class white 
children. Vfhen you begin to talk about Harriet Tubroani you speak directly to 
the Blacks In the class because you are anxious for them to get a sease of pride • 
As you piek out these Black children, the rest of the class looks at then and 
they became very uncomfortable. You are anxious that these Black children read 
the Tubman book so at the end of your book talk you limnedlately press thle and 
other Black books on the Black children. They resist because you have made themi 
and the white children as well, self -conscious. "Well, Sally, since we have only 
this one copy of Harriet Tubman, I*m sure that you would like to read it fi rat, 
wouldn't you?" "Mo»" Now your reaction Is that Black boys and girls are 
not Interested In books about the Black Experience, but you don*t recognise the 
fact that you misused the book by turning It Into a spotlight on the Black 
children. Don't pursue the children. Make the books accessible, have attrac- 
tive exhibits, inspire the children as well as you can - and then relax. They 
may come back for the book two or three weeks later. It Is Important to get 
them the materials and to get them to use the materials wisely by having as 
many programs as possible and by being as relaxed as possible* 

These are just a few random thou^ts which have come out of my experience 
In using books on the Black Experience. I would like to close by sSiarlng two 
books which I especially like. The first Is Manii by Alexis Deveaux publl^ed 
by Harper and Row. She was discovered by the same editor who gave us John 
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Stept06 and tJrefula NcHstrom* Tou will recognise her ae a leader of the publica- 
tion of fine children's bookSi especlalljr the realietio and the different^ 
She has long been a pioneer in the publi^ing of Black experience books in 
the 1^30* s and 19U0*s« It was she vho published Margaret Wise Brown's Brer 
Rabbit i still the beet edition of the Uncle Remus stories - modified dialect 
and straight animal tales without the plat^tation locale, Ursula NoHstrom 
recognised the talent in this young Black woman and published this extremely 
realistic^ sensitive story. Though it is in the format of a book for young 
children, I think it is more fbr the middle-aged child* The second book I 
wish to share is Walter Myers The Dragon Takes A Wife , published by Bobbs« 
Merrill. Walter Myers is a Black author who is also a senior editor at Bobbs* 
Merrill. The beautiful illuetrations are by Arine Orifalconi, author-illustrator 
of City Rhythms . 



Vfhat the Appalachian Child SrlnRS to Your Clasaroom 

Rebacea CaudlU 



Only a few dajra after Mr. Bender invited tne to meet with you today and to 
ehare with you some ol my Appalachian backgrotind and my knowledge of 
Appalachian children^ I received a letter from a librarian in a Junior hi^^ 
school in Cleveland* 

She wrote, in partJ "Ours is an interracial school, with the majority of 
students being Appalachian whites. We have done much research in the blkck 
area, the Puerto Rican area and other ethnic areas, but we have next to nothing 
in the Appalachian area. 

"We were recently jjiven a grant to gather as much information as possible 
for student use. The name of our project is 'An Appalachian Self -Awareness 
and Self-Pridn Experimtnt. * The program is designed to ?;ive the Appalachian 
white a sense of pride in his heritage and in his origin. But because of the 
Appalachians* constant migration there has been very little material that is 
available. 

"Our kids are deprived of many things. Consequently they are filled with 
social, cultural, and identification problems. They are desperately in need 
of an example to follow, of someone to look up to. . . . They are also facing 
constant struggles — ■ for survival, for raising themselves above their 
environjnents, and to realize the value of their worth. ... 

"We are trying to get the program underway as soon as possible. It is one 
of the first such programs that is being tested in Ohio. . • • 
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"Since you were horn In the South and have written many books about the 
South, I thou<^t you mlqjit have some suggestions on what measures we can take 
to succeed In this progrant • • # Any cotments or Ideas you may have to offer 
will be greatly appreciated 

I presume that many of you who are participating in this workdiop are faced 
with problems similar to those outlined by the Cleveland librarian* I presume, 
too, that, like her, you are looking for answers to these problems and for 
Instructional materials you may find useful in giving to whatever minority group 
you serve help in facing "their constant struggles for survival, for raising 
themselves above their environments, and for realising the value of their worMl." 

Hils is a very large order larger certainly than I can fill* But I 
hope that by drawing on the experiences of my own Appalachian childhood and on 
later expertences with Appalachian people in many different situations, I way 
give to you a better understanding of the problems you face, and, hopefully, 
point out some ways in which you may be a helpful guide to the particular 
Appalachians you serve. 

Let me point out in the beginning that there are Appalachians and 
Appalachians, and that they differ one from another as much as some Baltimoreans 
may differ from other Baltimoreans. At the same time, it is certainly true that 
thos4 Appalachians you have found on your doorstep in the last two decades have 
come, by and large, from homogeneous backgrounds and present to you, to your 
schools, and to your communities problems that are striking in their similarity. 
Rut let me again point out the vast difference between some Appalachians ^nd 
others. One boy, "educated" in a mountain high school, may enter your Jtuilor 
year unable to read, let alone comprehend wliat a printed page puts before him. 
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Another I the samd age sind "educated^' in the same mountain school may write a 
letteri as one boy actually did wrlta a letter to my husband. In the first 
sentence the boy is discussing the possibility of attending a summer session 
at a private academy in the Bast. 

"tt would be a wonderful school to attend," he wrote, "even for a summer. 
A summer course called 'Twwtleth Century Concepts* Is especially appeaMnfj 
to me. 

" I have finished reading Gibbons' Decline and Fal , of the Roman Bnpire now — 
Ion? ago. Once having started, the drama of the story nald a strong fascination 
for me and I could not put his books down until I had finished all then. His 
style was a bit dry, though. 

"Now I am readini? Will Durant's The Refomatio nj the sixth volume in his 
famous series. The Story of Civilization . Some day I shall read the first five 
books* Last week I finished his first work. The Story of Philosophy 

I am not a teacher nor a librarian, and I have not kept abrer*8t of all the 
wonderful new media devices available to you who deal with Appalachian children. 
You will remember the Cleveland librarian referred to them as "Appalachian whites." 
There are very, verj' few that are anything but white, and amon? them are more 
Caudills than I liko to think. Moreover, so far as I have been able to deterrine, 
we are all akin, I think I can serve you best by sharing with you what I know 
of the background of the children, to explain to you the best I can why they are 
as they are, and why they behave as they behave. 

Certain forces, working in conjuctlon, have made Appalachian children what 
they are. And what they are Is different from what any other 'Ethnic crroup Is. 
These forces are history, geocjraphy, and economics. 
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'irfhero the ancostors of vour Appalachian children, the first Appalachians^ 
came from, and v»^o they werei are moot questions* Levi W. Povell In his book, 
Who_Are These Mountain People , wrttesi "The settlers In the wlldemeaa and 
foroBts of the mountain hl^ilands vere descended mainly from rural Englishmen 
who came voluntarily to America — • not generally under the influence of political 
or religious persecution, but with a view to Improrlng their condition as tillers 
of the soil. It was doubtless on the whole a selection of the best blood in 
Mother Enf;land, None but the vigorous, the enterprising, and the hopeful 
undertook such a change of life in those days* Prom these people, after 
a century or more of development in Virginia, a second selection was made to 
found the New Virginia of the West In the hl^lands of the southern mountains*" 

Harry Caudlll In his definitive book. Night Cornea to the Cumberlanda , asoribea 
to the Southern hl^lander a far different origin. His forebears, says Harry, 
were not the landed gentry of England* They were, instead, orphans who roamed 
the streets of the cities and greater towns of Brltian which, unllghted by night i 
swarmed with footpads, pickpockets, thieves, robbers, and prostitutes^ and were 
"nauseous hell holes of crime and venality*" To these orphans were added the 
Inmates of debtors ^ prisons who festered away In filth and wanton neglect* 

This motley %ro\xp of persons, according to Harry Caudlllj were crranted a 
reprieve In the form of Indentured servitude proffered by plantation owners of 
Oeorgla and the Carollnast These plantation owners had Introduced tobacco to 
Engllshnnen and Europeans and later could not Import enough slaves to supply the 
Insatiable demand for tobacco, which they had created, and for cotton, which they 
also CTew. So they sent agents to England ^'to paint glowing pictures of the 
wonderful new world waiting beyond the Atlantic, where the weather was sunny, and 



where men ml??ht perform honest labor under wholesome condltlonSf" The result 
was a series of Parliamentary acts "making; it possible to transport street 
orphans^ debtors, and criminals to the New World," their transportation to be 
paid by the planters, their term of indentureship usually seven years. 

"And so for decades," writes Harry Caudill, "there flowed from Merry England 
to ♦^^he piney coasts of Oeorj^la, Virginia, and the Carollnas a raggle-taggle 
of humanity — • penniless workmen fleeing from the ever-present threat of military 
conscription; honest men who could not pay their debts; pickpockets and thieves 
who were worth more to the Crown on a New Vforld plantation than dangling from 
a rope, and children of all ages and both sexes, whose only offense was that 
they were orphans and without guardians capable of their care." 

Somewhere between this j^randiose claim of Levi Powell and the ignominious 
counterclaim of Harry Caudill lies the truth, but I suspect that Harry Caudill 
is much closor to the truth than Levi Powell* At least, I have never known 
an Appalachian who could trace his ancestrj^ beyond the arrival of a great-great- 
f;reat grandfather on the shores of the tobacco and cotton producing states. 

My own <^reat-f^reat-?:reat grandfather, Stephen Caudill, "r., arrived in 
America from Scotland in the year 1763* In my ancestry are Meades and Metcalfes, 
Browns and Adamses, Eldridges and Cometts. But beyond knowing their names 
and that they arrived in this country from England or Scotland, I have no further 
knowledge. Of ancestry on my mother's side, I know even less, since the family 
bore the undistinguished name of Smith. Such, then, is the history of the 
Appalachian child. 

It was in the 1770' s that these ijmigrants, freed of their indenture shiip, 
moved away from the tidewaters and the plantations. Ihey were seeking land 



where they could be really free. In the Appalachians, vhlch up to that time had 
been traversed by only a few explorers and hunters, they found land for the 
taking, and Uiey took It, True, only a relatively small portion of It, the 
bottoms l^-lng alonf: the many creeks and rivers, was valuable for farming. But 
same aboxinded In un Imagined plenty, and the steep mountains were covered with 
vlr^^ln timber of a size to awe any onlooker. It was a wild and rugged land, 
but a land of Indescribable beauty. So these former Englishmen claimed the rich 
river bottoms and the mountainsides, cleared patches of land, raieed crude 
cabins, planted com and potatoes, hunted deer and buffalo and lesser fjame, and 
settled down to a good, If rigorous, life. And they begat many children* 

During each generation, upon the death of the patriarchal landowner, the 
land was divided among the children, even down to the fifth and sixth generations, 
so that eventually each so-called farm, xn most cases, contained only a few 
acres of land, much of that untlllable. Farther and farther up the hills and 
back Into the hollows, families were pushed to make their way the best they could* 
Isolated In moxmtaln coves and hollows, cut off from the rest of the world that 
today goes rushing by on super highways, many Appalachian children today are 
Ignorant, except for what they see on television, of the existence of life beyond 
Vie mountain ridges. This Is the geography of the Appalachian child. 

When the mountain family reached the third and fourth generation phase, 
another transformation, that profoundly affected Appalachians children, took place 
In the Kentucky hills. 

Late in the 19th century, it was discovered that Appalachian Kentucky was 
rich In coal deposits. At the World ^s Columbian Exposition held In Qilcago In 



I893i A Kentucky mineral exhibit was arranged and displayed by one Colonel M. H« 
Crump of Bowling Qreeni Kentucky. At the end of the Expoeltion, Colonel Crump vrot# 
an enthusiaetic report to the Inspector of Mines. 

"Thta exhibit/ he wrote, "attracted (?reat attention, and was excelled by 
no state In the union, and was only equalled by West Virginia in Its quality 
and excellence. . . • More than thirty awaxxis, carrying medals and diplomas, 
setting forth the various qualities of the coal, were received. In cannel coal, 
it far exceeded any other state. . . . No less than 50 papers from Maine to 
California, reproduced the . . . description. Not less than l|00,000 visitors 
passed under the arch and inspected, more or less critically, the exhibit} of 
these, wore than 75,000 left their names upon the register." 

Among the UOO^OOO people Colonel Crump counted as passing under the arch 
were men with shrewd eyes and fertile imaginations* Shortly thereafter exciting 
information now and then passed by word of mouth among the klnf oiks living in 
the coves and hoUowst "One of them city fellers is around, I hear#" Everyone, 
immediately upon receiving the words, kndW what the city feller looked like and 
what his business was. His business meant money in their pockets, and to a 
people who managed practically all their meager worldly affairs by means of 
barter, money was a magic, an almost too-good-too-be believed concept. 

And where did these city fellers come from? From London. From Boston. 
From New York City. Prom Philadelphia. From Cleveland. From Chicago. 
And, — excuse me, I'm' only quoting the recoxxi — from Baltimore. 

And what did a city feller have to offer these people. Isolated for 
generations from the world outside thai r mountains? He was just out looking 
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over the land, tolH tho nov.ntal norr casually, If ^ had In nind huyin j up some 
of It, If thG nrlce was ri^hti Wnll, not t\\o land, he explained caouallyi Ho 
U'^o only intorostcd Ln ri :htr> to Vir !A'nh(jr r>n tim law}, or to tho coal nndftr 
the land. The surface would btilong oxclnsivoly to the nountalneert The mountaineer 
could ^o ri<^ht on living as he had always b»»en living. 113 could continue to plant 
his crops on his acres and to harvest t*:on as he had always done# The only dif- 
ference was that now he v/ould have somo cash money in his pockets* 

Und^r the spell of the outlandir's affabijity and charn, the mountaineer 
saw r^adden \'lsLonSof new shoes for his brood of children, or a new rifle, 
or a store-bouglit dress for his wife, or ner}:aps even a level bluegrass 
farm on the other sidp the mountains, such as he had heard tell of. 

Knowlnr; nothing of the v/orth of -ils possessions — he hadn't seen Colonel 
Crump's exhibit in Oiica^o — he was led to bar^^ainin^;; away stately tulip poplar 
trees, iiany of ther a h\mr!red and fifty f<»et tall, burly wtiito oaks five feet 
in diameter, red oaVs, black oaks, chestnut oaks, hickories, buckeyes, basswoods, 
mountain and hard maples, black :?uns, ashes, cedars, nines, hemlocks, and chestnuts 
for anywhere from forty to sixty-five cents a tree. 

From timber ri-^ts the a^^pnt turned to mineral rights, for \/iiich he offered 
the paltrj' srun of fifty cents an acre. Then and tiiere was drawn up that astounding 
dociunont known today as the lon^-fora or broad-form deed. This deed ^avo to 
the cox*poration, reoresonted by the a^ent, exclusive rl :ht not only to the coal 
but also to every sort of mineral ti^t ni ^ht )o l.ving underneath the soil. It 
;jave the corporation t:ie ri'^ht to do as It nleaoed with t^ie timber on the land; 
to build railroads, trrm roads, and haul roads through the farmer's property} 
to drill for oil and gas; to use, divert, dam, and pollute water coursesj and 
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to dximni storei and leave upon tho land any and all muck| bond, shale, water, 
or othar refuse v And V\g deed specified thit the corporation was, throu<;h the 
sl^ninr; of tie d*aed, released fro-n any and all liabilities or claims of dana^e 
occasioned b^' the exercise of all t^ese rlgjhts and nrivtle^est 

VA'.at th.se de ds v;oro care!\)l not to nf^nti^in wari *'nrlvilrr*e" retained by 
the nountaln^er, his heirs and assl jns forever to nay th-^ taxps perpetually on his 
property, taxes bein<^ levied on surface land only, and none on whatsoever of 
riches that ml<^ht be exti^actrfd from below the surface t 

It stafj^ers th j imagination — I beslleve bo^^le s Is the word now In vogue — 
even to attempt to f^rr^^t out the dana^e done to 'tie mountaineer, his family, 
and his heirs throu<jh Uiese transactions. Adiid to them since 1950 has been 
the strip ninin'^ of coal, a process of extraction never dreaned of wyien the broad- 
form deeds were si.^ned, but, nevertr^oless, cltiijmed by tiie coal corapauies as legal 
undrr tho d-^ods and upheld by sta^e le^^^islatiireSf As a consequence, the 
.mountains, partic ularly of Kentucky and West Vir^^inla, have been raped and left 
nakpd of thctir now thirri- ^rowth forests, thoir ptr^ams polluted with acids, 
t'leir farrnlands an.i even their hones covered -'Ith boul'^ers and trees uprooted 
by the hu^^e bulldozing process. 

For seventy-flvo years, coal has been the one comriercial conj^odlty of East 
Kentucky anri V/est Vlr-jlnla. I a-^ not familiar with the \sost Virginia law, but, 
until 1972, nilllo.ns and millions of tons of coal were removed from the 
mountains of Kentucky w'lile Centurky recelvt^H froT. the coal companies not ore 
cent In th ^ ''ay of a se>v*^rance tax. At tho r>ane tine cor orato Tofits aiiounted 
in oone instnnops to 61 ncrcor.t •''?r year. Tbis, b .en, is t'r.e oconoiics oj Appalachia. 
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V/hat«e wrong with App^alachian children? In a very real sense, for 75 years 
they have been subsidising the children of the Industrial north and east while 
they have ^one without/ 

After many years of prodding by concerned citizens and In spite of the highly* 
skilled and hl|>ily-pald lobbyists for the coal companies who have always controlled 
the county court houses- and the state legf'slature, a law demanding a severance 
tax of k percent of the gross value of the coal severed or 30 cents per ton, 
whichever Is greater, was passed by the Kentucky legislature In 19/2« In the 
twelve-flionth period ending April 1973, this tax amounted to $36|126tOOO« It was 
paid Into the State's General Fund and Is expended by the state without any 
particular portion beln^ allocated for the Appalachian counties from which the 
coal Is takent 

Since the monies that pay for schools come from taxes on real estate, and 
since the real estate, owned by Appalachians, Is minimal In value, and since 
the coal companies who, until recently, have been able to control politics and so 
keep their own taxes at a mlnlmumj Appalachian schools must operate on a 
financial basis that Is skinny Indeed. In Harlan County, Kentucky, a teacher 
with an AB degree but no experience receives a yearly salary of $5,703 • A 
teacher with a Master's d^ree plus 30 hours and 11 years of experience receives 
a salary of i8^535» These salaries are from 2$ to 33 1/3 percent lower 
than the national scale for teachers. It Is reported that Kentucky ranks li7th 
In the nation In the matter of teachers' salaries. 

A f €fw years ago a five-year smwy was riade of all graduates of the 
Department of Education at Eastern Kentucky State University In Rlch»ond# It 
was found that all "A" and "B" students were teaching in Ohio or Indiana, and all 
grade "C" students were teaching in Kentucky. 



Statistics Slow ^Iso that 90 percent of Karlan County toachero are native to the 
ar<3a while only 10 percent come from tho outsldei In fact, some Eastern Kentucky 
c*olleges extract from thoir students a nromlse to return to their mountains to 
serve in their chosen professions^ and iiost of thorn choose to teach# 

The overwhelming p^epond^)rariCo of native-born teachers is due, In part, to 
the fact tiiat tho teacher may live at hone gnd, therefore, need not nay for room 
and board out of her rnea^^r salary. This situation is a comfortable one for 
tho mountain chlliron. The teacher Is one of the»# She Is no doubt akin to 
many of th^ chil lren siie teaches. At the same time, she Inevitably perpetuates 
the culture in which the children live and exposes them to little that might 
prepare the-n for life in the larger, more demanding world outside the mountains, 

Th^ ^reat wave of emigration out of the mountains cane during World War II 
when there was a crvin?; nea<l for workers In war industries^ Statistics vary, 
but, accordin;; to tobert Coles wl)0 has studied Appalachian children and written 
extanslvely about them, during this period more than 1,000,000 persons left the 
southern Appalachian re:^lon and moved themselves and Uielr families to the 
industrial cities north ard east of them. Ohio has absorbed the greatest 
number of these, Indiana the next greatest. 

As I have stated, there are ^reat dissimilarities among Anpalachlans. 3ut 
more prominent are th^ slmllarltieSi 

First, Appalachians are noted for extremely close fanily ties and a strong 
dependency on ti)'?ir kin. 

In most industrial cities where Appalachians have be^n drawn, you will find 
then clustered in one particular area, --.any of them related by blood. At the 
beginning of the exodus fropi the mountains, the mountaineers readily 
O 



found work In Cincinnati, the Inrtuetrlal city nearest them. Foremen In factorlea 
and plants found them, though unskilled, able and ea^;er to learn, hard workers, 
thorou^ly dependable, and willing to work for smaller wages than Oh loans 
demanded* Naturally, when a vacancy occurred, word was passed to the Ap(>alachlan8, 
who Immediately alerted their kinsmen still In the mountains, to come quickly* 
In s(»ne factories as many as hO Appalachians mli^t be working, and all of them 
related. The only trouble the foreman had was when jjreat-aunt Letltia back In 
the mountains became 111, all his workmen took off In a body to go back to the 
mountains to see her since she was related In some way to everybody. This meant 
^ the entire ojperatlon of the factory had to close down until the workmen decided 
to come back* 

One txiosplanted, lonely, old woman declared she was pining away for a hill 
or a kin up the road. 

A second similarity is the Appalachians Move of their mountains which they 
never relinquish nor outgrow. It Is a traumatic experience to transplant a child 
from the hills and the hollows, glorious at any time of the year but especially 
so in tha spring when service trees, dogwood, redbud^ wild azaleas, mountain 
laurel, rhododendron, and lady slippers are in blocwn and In the fall when the 
irtiole earth looks like a vast Persian carpet spread on the mountains — • It Is a 
traumatic experience to transplant a mountain child to a city apartment In the 
slums where he never sees the sun and to an asphalt jungle that serves as a 
school playground. 

A young man of my acquaintance, from Harlan County serving in the army, was 
killed In a mototrcycle accident In California. A buddy wrote to his mothers "I 
have seen him cross the street just to stand under a tree." 
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It Is tho dream of many Appalachlane cauglit up and hemad in by city streets 
to save up enou^ money to go back to the mountalnsi to buy themselves a little 
farm in the land of their ancestors^ to live out their lives there, arid eventually 
to be buried in some lonely graveyard in Appalachian soil* Even some children 
grow up with this in mind • 

If that seems strange to you, it seems no stranger to me than a statement 
made by former mayor of New York, Robert F« Wagner, in an article in a recent 
issue of The New Yorker , 

Mr. Wagner was asked by his interviewer, '*Do you ever think of living any 
place elsel" 

"V/ell," said Mr. Wagner, "I think we all think, once in a while, wouldn't 
it be nice to be able to retire and live in the South or the Caribbean, or some 
place like that. And when you get tired sometimes you think that would be 
great. think that would he gre^t and I think I could take it for about a month 
or two at a time. But I'd always want to come back to New York." 

Why, for pity's sake, should anybody want to spend the rest of his life 
in New York City? 

A third characteristic of the Appalachian is his conservative, prudish, 
puritanical, fatalistic, fundamentalistic religion. Whatver happens, be 
it ever so evil or so tragic, is Ood's will. But I am not sure the Appalachians 
of these days could make it through life without that belief to sustain them. 
As one mountain ^filnister said of them, "They live so close to the bone, so close 
to death, so close to the sky." Teachers wlio attempt to open the minds of their 
^students to new concepts and ideas draw, in some instances, a tragic response. 
One teacher in a Junior college in Harlan County told me he had students — 



tjood students who Itft colle'T:e rath^^r than consider the fact that one mi^t 
read poetr:/ a^out such Intimate subjects as a man's relation to his wife, 
regardless of the aim of the poem or its purpose, simply because thoir religious 
orientation was such that poetry of this sort couldn't be tolerated^ 

One yo^ In the same college succeeded in opening up the 

minds of his students to til e extent that many of them wrote poetry questioning 
the rellfjlon of their fathers and posing different religious concepts* Some of 
these poems found their way Into the local newspaper with -he result that the 
young teacher had to pack up and leave town in a great hurry* 

Another student i described by her teacher as very sincere and hard-working, 
found the tension aroused by readin,-; Harwln's Ttieory of Evolution so unsettling 
thnt her mind became deranged and she had to leave school^ 

Naturally, Appalachian chlldrem imbibe the religious belief a of their 
parents* On migrating to the city, they ccm^ In conflict with unsettling Ideas 
that sorely disturb them In their school work, 

A fourth rharacterlstlc of the Appalachian Is his tendency toward non- 
verballty* Perhaps he does not talk because he has so little to talk about. He 
may have a television set in his home, but nauseous soap operas and violent 
movies provide him with little to talk about. He seldom has a newspaper in his 
hone, and hooks are a rarity. Children in such homes do not hear their elders 
defining problems, asking questions, weighing alternatives. Never hearing the 
language of problem-solving, they never learn its techniques. Nor are the children 
encouraged in the home to leam to read. Many of them who, by some strange 
system of grading p,et to college and may be intellectually capable as 
far as reasoning is concerned, are pushed to the edge of desperation to read 
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throuf^ their aeslgnments. The Department of Kducntlon In Kentucky reports 
that approxljnately UO percent of the elementary children in the h9 Appalachian 
counties of the coTnmonwealth are enrolled In remedial reading classes* 

When the Appalachian child enters your school, It is likely he comes from 
a little world of his own where his experiences have been Intense but not 
extensive* In his learning, particularly In his learning to read, he needs some 
subject matter to which he can relate. Dick and Jane did nothing at all for 
the Appalachian child. When the teacher teaches something that has a bearing 
on the world In which the child is living. It matters. When the teacher leaves 
that> what she says Is likely to be dismissed as Irrelevant and unimportant. 

I have been fortunate to have had an Interview with a young Appalachian 
student at Berea College who, as a child, moved to Chicago with his parents and 
entered school there. 

One ooint he stressed is that Appalachians aWior beinp, In debt. That, he 
said, is behind the child's reluctance to accept the. teacher and the teacher's 
initiative in the classroom. If you want the child's cooperation, ho stressed, 
let hljn do the talking first. The teacher's attitude, at first, should be passive, 
not active. Once the child is sure the teacher is ready to receive from him, 
he is willing to try to see what her thing is, and, at that point, the teacher 
can expect cooperation. The children want to ?ive as well as take. Thev don't 
want to be in debt. 

Appalachian children, he stressed, grow up Independently In the home. They 
have their share of the work to do, and they must make decisions about lt# This 
is perhaps training for not settlln?^ down to something to which they have not 
given their assent while, on the part of the teacher, it is seen as stubbofoogM 
or omeriness* 



Discipline In study such as Is found In some city schools Is foreign to 
Appalachian children and^ when they vfi from a mountain to a city school, they 
often feel Inferior becauoe this Is something they haven't mastered^ 

Langua^je Is a decided barrier. The langijtage of the Appalachian child, 
soft-spoken, often slurred, contains, to be sure, words carried over from 
Elizabethan culture. The child often says holp for helped , and knowed for kn ev< 
He says yander for yonder , and hit for It, and he often gives his words an 
Elizabethan pronunciation. But does this make his speech quaint? Qualntness 
Is In the ear of the listener or, as has been pointed out In the case of the 
Beverly Hillbillies, the salesnnianaglng producer who can only depict a quite 
drastically different way of life by converting It to a farce* Too often, we 
ride roughfii^od over and treat with contempt the specific meanings of specific 
phrases and their roots in history and culture* We value highly antique furni- 
ture. Why not set a class to studying the highly-respectable origins of the words 
and phrases In the speech of an Appalachian child? 

The Berea student told me of his enrolling In a Chlca^jo school. The things* 
that impressed hlJn were not friendliness and a welcoming smile but the else of 
the building and the noise of so many people, like a hundred radios playing 
different tunos at the same timet He couldn^t understand w^^at the loudspeaker 
said, and his mother didn't know how to fill out the form that was fjlven her* 
Maybe, he r^llosophlzed, the opportunity the mountains offer to work things out 
for one's self, by one's self, has a lot to do with the resistance to regimented 
activity In a crowd. 

It was something like this that the old woman, living on Pine Mountain and 
called affectionately by everyone "Aunt Sal,'' must have had In mind >^en she Mid, 
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"We^uns thnt can't read and write have a heap of time to think# That's why 
we know more than you all." 

Maybe, too, it is this aloneness and time to think that i^ves to the 
Appalachian often the most uncommon comon sense. As an example, I cite the old 
man who had never^'been out of the mountains, but who decided one day he wanted 
to see how his boy in Chicago was getting on. So he boarded a bus and made a 
trip to the big, sprawling, noisy, dirty city, with its shiny, pretentious 
Michigan Avenue facade. While in Chicago, he was taken on a tour of Marshall 
Field's store. At the end of the Journey, he declared, "I never knowed they was 
so many things in the world a body could get along without*" 

The frtudent pointed out also that, in Appalachla, youngsters hoe fields with 
the family, draw water, hanc? out the wash, mop the kitchen. They are needed and 
depended on, but in the city they find themselves in sharp contrast, a belittling 
contrast, I mic^t add, to much city culture where the kids are In the grown-ups' 
way, have no function in the family, and are paid to keep themselves busy and 
amused. 

The student remembers vividly one of ,this teachers and how noisy and bad- 
mannered he felt his clasanates were. He remembers that the teacher would 
sometimes put her head down on her desk and, since he thought ahe was crying, how 
he felt he wanted to put his arms around her. He wishes now he had. 

The role that the parent of Appalachian children in the city play is a 
significant one in the development of the children. A librarian in an Appalachian 
area of Chicago reported to me that parents are ambitious for their children and 
anxious for them to succeed. Success is vaguely defined as "toeing the mark 
and not making too much noise." Infractions are met with severe reprimands, but 



little explanation ia cjiven as to why It would be advisable to cease and desists 
The parents 8T>end money on new clothes for their children, especially during the 
early primary grades hut, after the third r^rade, parental Interest lessens rapidly* 

In the third grade, as I leamed from my own children, the horizons of the 
child^s world are suddenly pu^ed back# In his studies he meets new challenges, 
encounters new and enlarged ideas, becomes more of a personality In his own 
rl!?ht, sometimes in sharp contrast to the notions his parents have always held* 
He begins to ask questions — hard questions his parents hare never thought 
about and, ^erefore, cannot answer. Moreover, third graders begin to take their 
cues from their peers* Conflicts between parents and children inevitably follow* 
This conflict, in Appalachian families, often resolves itself in a strange fora. 
After the third grade, the grooming and the clothing of the children deteriorate 
drastically, possibly as a parental punishment of children who have grown beyond 
them and, thus, out of control. 

Another contradictory pressure amonf^ parents who desire to help their children 
Is their fear and resentment of the child who learns to read. Often the parents 
cannot read, are self-conscious about their illiteracy, and feel threatened and 
antagonistic because of the child's greater skill. This conflict with 
parents nat^xrally creates tensions In the child who. In turn, creates problems 
in the cxassroom. 

In many cases^ the parents tend to become more Isolated the longer they stay 
in the city. They are proud and, therefore, ashamed of their Ignoritnce In publlCt 
They are reluctant to ask questions of the bus driver, the sales clerk, or the 
librarian because they do not understand the matter-of-fact, Irapersonal attitude 
which Is the modus operandi of service personnel in city jobs. 
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This Impersonality, T think, ia one of the trademarks of our present 
civilization, a disheartening, downgrading trademark. We hurry past one another 
on the street without even looking? at one another, let alone smiling or saying 
"good morning*" In his homeland, the Appalachian speaks to everyone he meets, 
and, even in a noncomnltal howdy, recognition not only of the presence of the 
-stranger is acknowledged but also something of his worth as a human being. No 
wonder the mountaineer transplanted to the strange, busy, bustling, cruel, 
impersonal city strikes fear and a feeling of ostracism in him* 

This fear, and this feeling of inferiority and the reluctance to venture 
about la undoubtedly passed on to the children who spend all their time at 
school, on the stoop, or in front of the TV. 

Added to this, energy is at a premium because most adults, both male and 
female, must work lonp;, monotonous hours, often on the swing shift, in factories 
at great distances from home. They are tired, irritable, and discouraged by 
their inability to escape this routine because of the c^eneral hi(^ cost of urban 
living, further complicated by bills that arrive every month, by credit problems, 
and by door-to-door salesmen who take advantage of the Appalachian's friendliness* 
Add to this parental fear of evil, real or imagined, that surrounds their 
children in the clt^', and you have an unhappy situation indeed, because 
these fears, expressed or unexpressed, are Infections, and Uie child appears 
before you in school ridden with fear. 

Take Uien the damage done by well-intentioned parents and add the damage 
done by well-meaning but Impersonal teachers who carry too heavy a teaching load, 
and you have left one oth^r <=;roup which may, and often does, do more damage to 
the Appalachian child's ego than both the others together. This group is the 
peer ^^roup* 



I think X can explain best wJiat I n^an by drawin<^ on my own experience* 
I waj? one of eleven children, nine of whom lived to maturity. We moved 
out of the Kentucky mountains when I was five years old, the reason for the move 
was my father and mother's deep determination that we should havj^ an education. 
Our first move was to Kast Tennessee, near Kingsport, still in the mountains. 
After two years, we did what all Appalachians on the move do — we soui^t 
out kinfolks. One of my father ^s sisters lived with her lar?e family in Middle 
Tennessee, north of Nashville and ^yxst r^elow the Tennessee-K^^ntucky state line* 
One other Appalachian family lived in the nei^borhood two brothers, ons a 
doctor^ and the other a very intelligent, very shrewd farwer and his wife. 

The cash crop in that faming community was tobacco. At lhat time, there 
were no effective sprays against the in;1urlous and insatiable worms that fastened 
themselves to the underside of the leaves and ate ?reat holes in them, thereby 
ruininpj them for market. The only m<>thod of riddin? the tobacco of tiiem was to 
turn back >ach leaf, find each worn, pull it off, and pinch it in two with the 
f tnfjersi 

A one-room country school near th a farm my father hou'JKt opened soon after 
our arrival, and on thr? first da-^ tho Caudlll tribe was enrolled. I was seven 
years old then. 

At lunch tim^ on that first warm day, wo students gathered in a circle 
on the fjrass on the playground, opened our lunch buckets, . and ate our lunch. 
V/hlle we were eat ln<?, one of the boys referred to us as hillbillies. I had never 
heard the word hillbilly. I had no idea what It meant, ^ut I knew from the scorn 
in the boy ^s voice that it neant nothin^^ '^ood, and that, somehow, my brother and 
sisters and 7. were, for some reason, inferior to the others* Fortunately for tM^ 



one of my older sisters retorted, "I ♦d rather be a hillbilly any day than a 
tobacco worm.'* That, I felt, put the boy In his place and restored the Caudllls 
to theirs, but what those places were T wasn't quite sure» 

Another episode happened the following Sunday, our first Sunday In our new 
home. rXjrlnf? the week before, the superintendent of the Sunday school In a 
Methocllst church that stood on a lonely country road at the edge of my father's 
farm and his wife called on us and Invited us to attend Sunday School. I 
had never seen a church and I was agog with excitement over the prospect. 
Accordingly, on Sunday morning, we all donned our very best clothes - even my 
father and mother who belonged to no church and were not church goers - and 
walked across the fields to the church. When we filed in and sat down, we occupied 
two pews quite an addition to any Sunday school! 

It happened th^t a yoiuig man living in the community was studylns for the 
ministry In some distant rity. Ho was home for a few days and tiiat Sunday he had 
be^n ask^d to preach in the church. I have no idea wiiat 'lis notlvatlon was, 
whether tiie hierarchy in the church had decreed this was the day for such action, 
or whether tho overpowering Caudill presence Inspired him. At any rate, when the 
young minister had finished preaching, he announced that the congregation would 
now take up an offering for the poor whites in the mountains of Kentuc'<y. 

I didn't know whom he was talking about. We weren't poor. At least nobody 
haderver told us we were poor. V;e were never one penny in debt my father saw 
to that ~ even thou?^)i we rarely ever saw a coin and traded ^ainiy In barter* 
As a result of this episode, when the service Was end *3di we filed out of the 
church and, althou-'Ji our narents allowed us children to attend after that, 
they themselves were throu^>h with such ridiculous nonsense and such crass 



auporiority* Sventually :ay fattier ^?ot revenue on the young mintster tn the very 
s^rectest sort of wayi Th j ^dnister fell ver^' ^nuch in love with ny oldeet elster^ 
and ny fathor wouldn't let him come into the house. 

My sister. Just older than I, and I wore in the same class in school, and 
until we were ready for hif^ school, we atten^ied each : ear a one-room country 
school for the five months it was in session. 

I was 12 ^vhen sister and I entered hii^h school, walking three miles each 
morning into to^vn and three milos back in the late afternoon, v/e entered tiie 
froshnan class alon; with two cousins, a boy an:i jirl. As far as tlie other 
pupils in the high school wc^re concerned, we might as well not have been 
there at all. The four of us were not on3y ii^nored, but v/e were also shunned* 
T remember today, as distinctly as the day on whicl^ it happened, arriving at 
school a bit early on a vsr;- cold morninfj and joining a uroup of girls around a 
pot-bellied coal stovA in one of the class rooms bo get warm. Soon I noticed one 
illA f^tanding Vfith her back to the stove with smoke boiling up from her dress. 

"01" I called to her. "You're about to catch on firel" 

She moved away from the stove, tiien turned and looked at me with the utmo.^t 
scorn in her face. 

"It^s none of your business," she said haughtily. 

I think that scornful remark probably affected me riore than anything else 
that happened during my four years in hij^ school. It's true the cut has long 
since healed, but the scar remains. I v/an ted friends. I wanted tliem desperately # 
?^t I was so afraid of another rebuff that I could make no advances. My naturally 
warm feelings toward people turned to fear of them, and t v/ent through high 
school alone and practically friendless, except for my two cousins and one 



clas.omatf-* ^vlio, ♦"ortMivit^VJ;* for ne, b«icorao friotid. Todavj ^she Is r.tlll a very 
dertr friend. 

Still another Incidnnt reveals v;hat damar*;e the loss of self-esteem can 
inflict on a younp;ster# V/e freshmen were seated on the recitation bench in a 
class called Physical 'leOi^raphy. 'Outside it was rainin^*; cats and dogs. The 
teacher asked me a que rations "Wrmt is the condition of the atmosphere outside?" 
It looked ni<^hty wet to me, but just as I started to answer, the town boy sitting 
next to me whispered in my ear> "Dryi'^ For a fleeting second I clung to my 
original observation* Then, fi.^rin'j that town students surely knew more than I, 
I answered "Dry.*' Naturally rruffaws greeted that answer and I retreated farther 
into my shell, 

I have often wondered about these experiences and \^at might have been done 
to salva^^e my self-respect or to avoid fche incidents alto;?ether# Perhaps some 
of you have read a book I wrote called Did You Carry the Flag Today, Charl ey? 

Little School was a real school for four- and five-year-olds to -jlve them 
some orientation into an actual school situation when they should start later. 
The teachers realized they needed extra personnel, so they invited all seventh- 
and oif^hth --graders wl-iO wished to Join them to sex*ve as aides. They would need 
probably seven or Gif',ht, they announced. The aides would receive no pay, but 
they would have a not lunch with the children. Their iuties were to be present 
In the classrooms and to help the childr'=»n in any way they could. That meant 
fetch in them down from the mountain if they escaped, seeing that they knew 
at all tines viherc to ^o, helping them whenever they needed help. There were - 
some thirty seventh- and eii^th-:?raders# All thirty volunt^ed . To their ijreat 
disappointment, they had to be stagc;ered so that all could help, but no one could 
help more than two days a week. 



Even among adultsi I have never encoimterod a more dedicated, more useful, or 
i^ore responsihle t'roup of people, than those tiiirty boys and ;^irls« Punctual 
and diligent, they dealt gently but firmly with the children, and related to them 
in an Intimate, friendly, and persuasive way that no teacher could have done* 

Maybe thesi Appalachian children entering city schools today, bewildered, 
terrified by noise and impersonality, might be assigned an aide from among 
dependable students who could orient them, be a friend to them, and see them 
throu^ without traumatic experiences* 

One thing happened during my hlf^h school days that did more than anything 
else t^ restore ny self-esteem* The principal of the hlijh school decided the 
town should have an old-fashioned spellln:; match* On the night of the match, 
the \*Viole town, and quite a bit of the country, including the Caudllls, turned 
out* Those selected to choose sides were the town banker and the wealthy 
Appalachian farmer* Money can't necess^irlly spell, but It can plac^ one In 
conspicuous positions* 

Tho banker and the farmer drew strews to determine wl^ilch should have first 
choice* The farmer won and, even before he could stand erect, he called tlie name 
of my father. Somewhere way down the line the banker chose me* 

Back and forth we spelled, back and forth, for .-nore than an hour, and every 
person who missed a word sat down* Finally, two people were left standing, my 
father on the farmer's side, I on the banker's side* Back and forth, back and 
forth we spelled* Finally, I was given a word that was my undoing* The word was 
tobacco and I spelled It with one My father, of course, was the hero of the 

As we went home that nl^t, I was literally bursting with prldo because "^y 



father had spelled down the vhole town^ I am sure my father was feeling just 
as much pride in me because I had held out against him so long^ But Appalachians 
do not readily express words of appreciation or affection. They are like that 
child who wanted to put his arms around the teacher because he ti-iought she was 
crying, but couldn't. Neither my father nor I ever mentioned to one another 
what we were feeling that ni<?ht« But this prestige honestly won by my father 
and openly eidiibited before the whole town/ together with what I knew to be my 
father's unimpeachable character, did more than anything else, perhaps, to 
restore my self-esteem and to help me fjrow Into a better person in my own right* 

Ever since Mr» Bender asked me to speak to you, I have be^n wondering 
what • what in the world — can we do to bring into the mainstream of life not 
only Appalachians but blacks and chicanes and Indians and all other minorities* 
1 can come up with only one answer. Wo will have to change our priorities* 

On th<^ TV news only a few evenings ac;o, I heard reported that a Central 
Illinois town had decided on the projects on wliich tiieir Federal Revenue Sharing 
funds would be spent: improvement of streets, improvement of sidewalks, and 
the building of tennis courts. Not one cent was allocated for social programs. 

On the Federal level, as Morman Cousins pointed out in. a recent issue of 
World, the President has aaked ^Military budget of more than $80 billion 
representing a $^ billion increase over the previous year when the Viet Nam war 
was being wafjed. But he said no to millions of school children who will not 
have new textbooks or audiovideo equiiwent or new library books. 

Th'=j President has a?ked taxpayers — you and me — to foot the bill for 
$25 billion in salaries alone for almost 1,700,000 officers or noncommissioned 
officers out of a total military f62^:e of 2,300,000 meti. But he has said no 



to millions of people living in slums^ In little AppalachlanSi the victims 
of poverty, malnutrition, undereducatloni and violence. He has said no to the 
mentally 111 whOj In ei^t years, will no longer have the benefit of local 
mental health programs; no to scientific and medical researchers) no to 
handicapped children j no to preschool children • 

What then can we do for transplanted Appalachians? They are my people 
I ask at least that you give than the gift of yourselves. And with your giving, 
give understanding and compassion. They will respond* 



Black Bhgliaht The Politica of Language 
. June Jordan 

I have made the aseunption that most of you have seen the eeeay I wrote 
on Black English in the School Library Journal ^ eo I'm not going to go over that* 
Weill I aeero to be gaining some kind of dangerous notoriety In connection with 
Black Englleh* • « « 

Since arriving in the Capitol I have been eo Mrordly attacked at the expense 
of Black Language that what I tried to do for today, was to write some, brief 
notes that I want to Aare with you now, Then I will throw the discussion 
open and let anyone who wants to ask questions or attack me or any of ay ideas, do 
i6« ^%ilB Is really rather serious* 
What I am calling for lei 

« The imedlate acceptanee'of Black Engllah as a language system, 
a commmlcatlon system as legitimate as any other* This will re* 
q[uire the recruitment of currtoulum development specialists who will 
concentrate their enwgtftf^^ver the next year at least, on the 
creation of teacher-education materials, enabling teachers to under** 
stand Black Bijgllflh and, therefore, to teach Black Ehgllaht 
« The iimaediate acknowledgment of Black Knglieh as a legitimate language 
system will furthermore require the development of curriouiim materials 
to educate Black children in their language) that Is, Black children, 
on entering the public school system, will receive orderly Instruc** 
tlon as to the structure, the rules, and the regularities of their 
Wmfm$M$M language • ' ■ ■ . P^i'f-J 




- In shorti I am calling for nothing more or loss than what is given 
automatically to white children In relation to the language they 
have acquired as pre-school people living In Anerloat 

Accredited steady course revisions for the creative use and lltertry study 
of Black language will proceed naturally In a fashion parallel to the studies 
not reserved for standard English, I am not calling for the elimination of 
language skills in standard E5n?llah In regard to Black childrenj on the contrary^ 
I am calling for the elimination of the traditional teaching process which 
begins by rejecting the first language skills of Black children* It Is demon- 
stratively clear that you cannot expect to teach a child a second language , for 
example, the second language of standard English by destroying the child's 
original language, by condemning his language as sub-standard, as Inferior, as 
wrong* That Is as absurd and damaging as the condemnation of Puerto aican 
kids because they speak Spanish. What I am proposing Is the formal acknowledg- 
ment of Black English as I have Just outlined for these reasons^ 

—There Is no Intellectually sensible reason to do otherwise. Unless 
these changes occur In the regular experience of Black firat and second 
graders, we will have to deal with the continuing failure of Black 
chlldreni l.e*, or that Is to say, the continuing failure of public 
schools to enable Black children to systematically Increase their language 
and reading proficiency. 

-Once we provide for the assured Increase of language proficiency In the 
first language of wliatever child slti In front of him, he or she will be 
able to succesafiill y undertake a second, third, or even a fourth language • 



- Tti^ point 1$ that this la not now th* case* The point is that public 
school education^ where language is concerned^ has failed Black children* 
There are no figures to contradict this assertion. On the contraryi 
less than three weeks ago the front page of the Sunday New York Tiaes 
described thf> uninterrupted lowering of readln^^ores achieved by 
"Inner-city* children across the country* Readiiig scores hare erexTthing 
to do with language skills. Language and/or reading abilities are the 
basis for acadenic performance per se. Moreover, low reading scores 
and low language skill scores racked up by Black students across Aaericm 
are interpreted as evidence of United intelligence and a serious lack 
of cognitive potentiality. All of this underlies a national tragedy that 
evolves, I subiait, from a f\iivlamental error or two. First, a fundanental 
misunderstanding of language, per sa, Its functions and its nature. 
Second, there is a ftmdamental error of falling to seriously undertake 
alternatives to the techniques that have produced catastrophic, dysfunc^ 
tlonal illiteracy and alienation from all language skills among the 
majority of Af ro-Aaerican <diildren. See, it is not woricing. It is, * 
therefore, tine to try scnoething new. I am quite simply proposing scm* 
thing newj namely, a radically different approach to language proficienoyj 
that Is, formal Instruction in the first language of every child. He 
or Aie may then undertake a second language afterwards, without the 
htcmlliation. 
What is language? 

It is the main means of social ccnmiunlon. It is the naming of ex-* 
perlence and, thereby, the possession of experience. Langt^age la a 



serial an; i ;'orM/ili.:l;r^ i^ror.o^^ w^-* ]^?ax*n anci v;o toll wtio we 

art»^ whor ^ wo c^^r.ti fron, d uh'it wo waiit* Fvri .tz Farion haa written, 
"I aijCTLji! a ba^'io imriorta'C^ to the i:)^ionomonon of lanTuaf^o." 
To npoak neanr> aoove ai) to ar.sune a oulturej to s\ipport the wei^^ht of a 
civilization. Svery dialect is a way of tl^iiakin^j. In their recently publiahed 
book, JIm Haskins, a lilack educator, and Dr. Hugh Biitts, a Black psychiatrist, 
writes " ?^'Arr^ua jje produces and strictures thou;^\t. What is particularly damning 
for ti^.e Hlaek nan is that while tiio linquiatic deviations of other ethnic groups 
are seen as natural and changeable in tine, t)ie iVhite society has invented a 
theory of racist inferiority to exnlain Black lan<?:ua^,e dlfferences#'* The name 
of that book, incid^^ntally, is tho Psjrc holo-^y of Bl ack Lanp,uase> published 
by '"^ATiGS and lloble, l'^?2, T jn<?t l.ik^ to ad ! that 31ack opno'Mlon to the 
le/;:itimc'ite acknowledgment of .'Uaok lant>uaj;e is probably the result of two things! 
s<^lf-!:-tatredj that '7>.atever is distincti /ely non-white is, therefore, not ^jood, 
and "lecondly, a f*^ar tiiaf. f<^rHur6 to be white in lan^-^uage, and in every other 
feature of cnlt\iral expression, wil 1 lead eventually to failure on the job 
mrk^^t, in social situ-.t' ons, anci so forth* Thiis is perfectly tnie, and 
will ronain so unless we will bond together and le'^itimize '^lack language on a 
nationwide scale. 

V,hat is llac> la'^v::-! >o? ■ ; 

1. It ^ ^ u lr\n'*ua '0 in w iich there 15 a renarkaolc consistency 
of s^Titax, for f^xanple, tVie interro'^ative, the Anpj? ratine, and 
the sbnple declarative idea cm be carried by exactly the sante 
v;ob:ls all ii^:;:or.:iia; ut^on \nf lection* You ^^oln' to the stored 
You '';oin' to tr.e ^toro. You ^oin^* to the stored 



2« It is a language which uoos a mtnimm of verb Inflections 

I gOj you ^0, we go, they go# 
3# It is a langua<je distinguished by the absence of what is 

called the linking verb. Instead of saying you is wrong, or 
you are wrong, or you be wrong, you ;}ust say-you wron^ > 
li# It is a lan^iare characterized by the infrequent and highly 

lrre5:ular use of the possessive case# 
5# It is a language in which use of double and triple negatives 
occurs as a matter of logic. Indeed, Haskins and Butts write 
that, "The Black Knp;lish rule of negation is that a negative 
is attached to all negatable elements within the same simple 
sentence} that is, for a negative sentence to be grammatical 
according to the rules of Black English, all indefinite pro- 
nouns, all indefinite articles, all indefinite adverblals, 
and the verbal auxiliaries rnust be made negative," (That 
isi nobody ain^t never met no ghost nowhere). 
Beyond everyttiing else, Black language is at least as ccmprehenslble 
to all (idiite or Black) as standard English is to both liite or Black, 
^sliat's more, Black language is as communicative as standard English and, 
most importantly, Ba.ack language is the language deriving from our Black 
experience ttt Africa and in America through hundreds of years* It is 
evidently a successful system of communication used by millions and 
millions of Black folk every r;inute of every day of their Black lives » 
It is, if I may repeat myself, a language. 

But, meanwhile the schools, the libraries, the personnel officers, 
and the powerful ^tner^td, deny the validity of this language. This 



maana a calculable^ Irraversibla paychologlcal damage to Black 
children I and it meana academlo failure in echool* It iteane 
these etatieticei as of 1971 there are three tinea aa aany* Black 
nale atudmta « three timea aa many aa white 22 percent aa against 
7 percent vho are two or more year a below nomal grade level at 
age seventeen # I aa citing the national 1971 statistic a • My 
source iat Bureau of Cen&uir S* Oepartaent of Comerce 
Publication Social and Sconomic Statue of the Siack Population in 
the P. S>, 197V 

So I'fli just quoting from an undisputable soiirce* Here is 
another terrifying fact! twice aa many to four tinea aa «any 
Black nale atudenta are drop<s)uta* That is up to UUtl percent 
of all Black malea in the U* S. are either not enrolled in high 
school or are not hi^^ school graduates^ as against a maximm of 
12 percent for white students* These figures descxdbe a destiny 
of certain failure in American society for an unconscionable 
number of Black kids* these figures' follow^ as the day^ the ni£^t| 
the first grade and second grade encounter with the systenatic 
denigration and ridicule and arbitrary negative evaluation of Black 
language skills* 

I an one of the growing nunber of writers and linquists and 
parents who are seeking an alternative to this life -destroying 
pattern of national failure* We are writing stories and book 
reviefws and historieSi apeecheai and aongSi a^id scientific 
treatises and ^ I trusty textbooke and gramarsi and rallying cries 



in our Black language* We will not divorce ourselves from our 
experlencet We irill not deny the hletory of our life as a people* 
Nor vill ve perodt the definition of our future to take place in 
the teraa of and the language of thoee-Mbo do not love U6> vho have 
never loved ue* Ihere can be no rl^t or vrong vorde to expreea 
our experience and o\u* dreaA8« There can only be problene of 
undaratandingt We^ Black folk^ have perforce etxlven to underatand 
the vorda^ the termsi the language^ the verbal expreaeion of lAiite 
American experience values and dreami* It is now time for white 
Aaerica to turn around and learn to uiKleratand ua Black peoplei our 
vorda, omr language^ our history^ and our goals as ve will state 
theM| without fear I and irith love* 



